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tion, but his seeming intimation (page 63) that Locke was the father 
of the doctrine of the separation and balance of governmental 
powers is scarcely tenable. Locke's right of revolution and his 
" fundamental limitations " on the " Legislative " were his safe- 
guards of liberty, while the mechanical contrivance of checks and 
balances came from Montesquieu. 

Of interest to American students is Laski's characterization of 
Blackstone, of whom he has no higher opinion than did Jeremy Ben- 
tham in his day. Blackstone, says Laski, produced " the defence of 
a non-existent system which acted as a barrier to all legal and much 
political progress in the next half -century ". 

Over Burke, the great orator and rhetorician, Mr. Laski seems to 
mourn, even while he chastises him. Burke's very defects, he finds, 
are lessons in themselves. He was grandly wrong, no matter how 
hopelessly mistaken. Laski must in the end classify him as a states- 
man and partisan rather than as a systematic philosopher. A com- 
parison between the ideas of Burke and Thomas Paine would have 
been interesting, in view of the famous controversy between them. 

A brief but suggestive analysis of Adam Smith concludes the 
volume. To Smith he attributes, as is usual, the foundation of the 
classical school of political economy, but by a more dubious intei 
pretation he attributes to him the foundation of the modern prole- 
tarian movement as well. This surprising conclusion he reaches by 
imputing to him the theory, with its modern implications and appli- 
cations, that labor is the source of all value. 

On the whole, this volume is a compact and useful statement of 
the characteristic political theories of England during a significant 
century of development. One may differ on particular points of 
emphasis and interpretation without detracting from the general 
estimate of the product as a whole. 

Charles Edward Merriam. 

Thk University of Chicago. 

Venizelos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, 1920. — xi, 376 pp. 

Mr. Gibbons's volume is the first in a projected series of biog- 
raphies of " great modern statesmen who have played leading roles 
on the diplomatic stage during and after the Great War". Lives 
of Clemenceau (by Morton Fullerton) and Woodrow Wilson (by 
William Allen White) are announced as " in preparation ". It is 
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to be hoped that the forthcoming volumes will have all the merits 
of Mr. Gibbons's work — its vividness, clarity, adequateness of histori- 
cal setting, accuracy in historical detail — without sharing its faults 
of special pleading and lapses into prophecy. 

When President Wilson visited the United States in February, 
1919, he spoke of Eleutherios Venizelos as "the greatest figure 
among the statesmen of the Peace Conference " ; and from hundreds 
of men who have returned from Paris with various opinions of Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, Sonnino and Makino, only one esti- 
mate of Venizelos is heard — a real statesman. It is an inspiration 
to read the story of such a man's career, perhaps doubly interesting 
because he is a " discovery ". His name burst on the consciousness 
of the American people as the Philippines did some twenty years 
ago. For of the long struggle of the revolutionary patriot Venizelos 
against Turkish misrule in Crete (1900-1910) the American public 
were as ignorant as they were of Paoli's resistance of French domi- 
nation in Corsica. When the great revolutionist took his seat in the 
Greek parliament at Athens to lead the liberals who were striving 
for a democratic monarchy at home and the fusion of the " unre- 
deemed " Greeks of Asia Minor, Thrace and the Islands into a 
Greater Hellas, he began to be recognized as the most influential 
person in the Balkan states. And when he took the fateful step of 
the secession to Saloniki, which convinced the Entente that King 
Constantine must leave his throne, he became a figure in world- 
politics. At Neuilly and Sevres he crowned his work for Greater 
Hellas by imposing on Bulgarians and Turks a peace that recognized 
the Hellenic hegemony of the Near East. 

The fascinating story of the rise of this Cretan lawyer to the 
dictatorship of the Hellenes is told by Mr. Gibbons, his personal 
friend, with a zealousness of approbation which sometimes does vio- 
lence to strict historical disinterestedness. The question of absorbing 
interest, of course, in Venizelos's career is his opposition to King 
Constantine. According to Gibbons, Venizelos was wholly right and 
Constantine wholly wrong. The latter deceived his minister and 
betrayed his people, choosing to be a tool of the Kaiser rather than 
the servant of his nation. On the other hand, Mr. Paxton Hibben, 
the correspondent of the Associated Press in Athens, in his Constan- 
tine I and the Greek People, maintains (with the support of many 
distinguished Greek public men) that Constantine was desirous only 
of preserving the neutrality of Greece, and that he was constantly 
hampered in his purpose, and finally driven into the arms of Ger- 
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many, by the bungling diplomacy and ineffectual meddling of the 
Entente Powers encouraged by Venizelos. Gibbons agrees with 
Hibben as to the futility of the Entente's intervention in Greece, 
but he regards it as a betrayal of Venizelos, not as a frustration of 
the royal policy of neutrality. 

Probably historians will continue to disagree, as Mr. Gibbons and 
Mr. Hibben disagree, on the merits of the respective programs of the 
king and his brilliant minister. But in view of the enthusiastic re- 
call of Constantine to his throne in the elections of November, 1920, 
it can hardly be maintained that Venizelos had that universal sup- 
port by the Greek people which Mr. Gibbons claims for him. The 
date of publication of the book is October 1, 1920. Had the author 
delayed a few weeks he could not have so confidently hailed the 
definitive victory of Venizelos as he does on page 215, or have written 
that King Constantine sacrificed to the illusion of Germany's invinci- 
bility "the aspirations of Hellas and his own future" (p. 241), or 
have ended his book with the prophecy, " He [Venizelos] will take 
possession of Constantinople" (p. 376). This is not to defend the 
Constantinists or to deny that some day the mobile Greeks may hail 
Venizelos again at the Peirseus with the same demonstrations of joy 
that they gave to Constantine last December. A journalist like Mr. 
Grasty can speculate on the probabilities of the future. A historian 
must not set them down as inevitable. Mr. Gibbons might have pre- 
pared his readers for the surprise of November, 1920, by telling 
something of the arbitrary and often cruel procedure of the Veni- 
zelists at Athens (like the murder of Dragoumis) while their chief 
was immersed in the politics of the Peace Conference. 

These faults of too zealous partisanship and prophecy, however, 
do not prevent Mr. Gibbons's volume from being a most valuable 
contribution to the recent history of the Near East and a fascinating 
portrayal of a most fascinating personality. One is reminded again 
and again, in studying the traits of the great Cretan statesman, of 
Count Cavour. There is the same patience, the same moderation, 
the same undeviating pursuit of the path of strict constitutional and 
diplomatic correctness, the same prescience of the powers that would 
best help his nation " make itself ". Even to details, like the fur- 
nishing of a small contingent to the military operations of the Allies, 
in order to gain a voice at the council table, the careers of the two 
men are parallel. Only Cavour was able to work in harmony with 
his sovereign, while Venizelos had finally and reluctantly to establish 
a revolutionary government. 
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Mr. Gibbons should not have allowed " Italib ford da se!" (p. 65) 
to escape his proofreading, nor have marred the text with a number 
of slang expressions like "get in wrong" (p. 86), "sat hard on" 
(p. 109), "be in on it" (p. 195), "been let in by" (p. 248), "de- 
livering the goods" (p. 318), "raising a row" (p. 356). It is u 
mistake to think that such phrases enliven the narrative. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

Abraham Lincoln — Man of God. By JOHN WESLEY HlLL. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920.— xxv, 416 pp. 

" A book has long been needed ... to convince the most incred- 
ulous that Abraham Lincoln . . . was. as sincere in his religious 
faith as Robert E. Lee and William E. Gladstone ", writes President 
Harding in an introduction to Chancellor Hill's attempt to prove 
this to have been the case. General Wood also contributes an ap- 
proving foreword to the volume. Eminent civil and military author- 
ities having spoken, presumably, the question is settled. 

This book might appeal to " the uncritical, the ill-informed and 
the prejudiced ". For only the uncritical could consider Lincoln's 
appointment of Simon Cameron to his cabinet as partial evidence 
that Lincoln constructed his administration " upon the principles of 
the Christian religion " and conducted it " in the spirit of obedience 
to God's word ". And only the ill-informed, unaware that the wily 
Seward suggested the closing of Lincoln's first inaugural could ap- 
prove : " Who, bom of woman, has ever revealed the wonderful 
patience and fraternal love that Lincoln evinced ... in the closing 
words of his inaugural address." And none but the prejudiced 
could sanction Hill's description of the "hedging" Republican 
platform of 1860. " The fact is, Abraham Lincoln was making for 
himself ... a party whose sole platform was truth, justice, right- 
eousness, God." Although these and numerous other assertions of 
similar quality may seem apropos in political and military arenas, 
they fail to meet the demands of historical truth. 

The Chancellor condemns those who did not continually applaud 
Lincoln. Thus : " Lord John Russell used his influence at all times 
to promote schemes of intervention, ostensibly in the name of peace, 
but really to assure the division of the American Republic into two 
hostile governments " and " to them [Russell, Gladstone and others] 
the supply of cotton was more important than the life of a great 
nation cherishing similar institutions and traditions ". Even though 



